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Although linguistic analysis is only itidirectly 
useful for language teaching, it is directly useful to /the language 
teacher. What language teachers hope to gain from linguistic studies 
are insights into t^e language and how it works and functions, so 
that they can make use of this information when formulating teaching 
techniques. With this knowledge^ a teacher cin look for the best 
possible ways for a language student to progress in language learning 
to the point where he can comprehend most of what he hears and reads 
in the foreign language, and can produce meaningful sentences in any 
situation when he speaks or writes the foreign language. Included is 
a brief general discussion of the language system — phonology^ 
morphology^ and syntax — followed by examples illustrating the 
distinctive features of the French language in each of these areas. 
Particular attention is paid to the verbal system. Suggestions are 
made for classroom application and strategy* "In the foreign language 
classroom the presentation of meiterial should encourage the formation 
of rules for the whole system of the language rather than the 
memorization of i-^ems. The student should be encouraged to take an 
active part in the formation of the rules for the language he is 
learning." (Author/HW) 
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Linguistics and the Teaching of French - 
What are the Practical Applications? 

The past' few years have shown consideratle changes in 
the status of foreign languages and foreign language teach- 
ing in the United States* Colleges and universities are 
dropping foreign language entrance and graduation require- 
ments* FLES programs are toeing phased out of the elementary 
school programs for ljudgetary reasons* Junior and senior 
high schools are seeing drops In foreign, language enroll- 
ments* Methods of teaching foreign languages, and particu- 
larly the audio-lingual method, are under fire, not only 
from the psychologists dealing with learning theories, but 
also from classroom teachers* The students are restless, 
too, demanding programs and courses thai are relevant for 
them In the 1970*s* Educators are talking ahout such things 
as an integrated day; modular scheduling; Integrated curri- 
cula; student rights; Individualized instruction; behavioral 
objectives; dropout prevention; master teachers and differ- 
entiated staffing; accountability; and efficiency* 

No one will or can deny that problems do exist In 
American education today* We certainly cannot deny that 
the status of foreign languages and the rational for teach- 
ing foreign languages in American elementary and secondary 
schools, and universities Is in trouble* What we need to 
do as foreign language teachers and educators Is to try 
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to find out why attitudes about foreign languages have 
changed and what, as teachers, we can do to improve the 
situation of foreign languages in the curriculum* One of 
the best places to begin Is right in the classroom, and 
not only in the classroom, but in the preparation of teachers 
before they go into the classroom* 

For those among you who participated in the NDEA or 
EPDA Institutes of the 60's you may remember a class called 
Linguistics for French Teachers ♦ or Linguistics Appl i ed to 
the Teaching of French, or simply Applied Linguistics * Your 
memory about the class may be rather hazy, perhaps because 
the teacher put countless formulae on the blackboard that 
looked like algebraic equ.tions* These were obviously 
understood by the teacher, but his audience did not compre- 
hend what these •equations' had to do with the teaching of 
the French language in the classroom, since it was never 
clearly explained* After the Institute was over you asked 
yourself what practical applications could the linguistics 
coarse have had for the teaching of French? If any? What 
could you have discovered from linguistics that would have 
helped you Improve your teaching, your students' motivation 
and the learning that was going on in the classroom? 

On the other hand, the experience you had with the 
applied linguistics course may have been quite different* 
Perhaps you learned a great deal about the French language, 
its parts and how they function together* Perhaps you dis- 
cussed how French differed from English and the areas of 
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special difficulties a native speaker of English would have 
learnln? French, and^ f roni these discussions aoid exchetnges of 
ideas you gained insights into both languages that you had 
not had beforehand you learned how your classroom presenta- 
tions and student activities could be changed to bring a7 lut 
better learning* Even though you did not directly use all 
the information gained In the linguistics coui^se in your 
classroom, you did use it as a gnide as to what to do in 
the classroom. It was obvious to you that a description of 
a language and how it works is not in itself a set of direc- 
tions as to how to learn or teach the language; that this 
description of French did not tell you how to go about 
teaching the materials, but enabled you to organize the 
materials you teach according to the rules of the system of 
the grammar and to formulate new teaching techniques* Per- 
haps you were lucky. Tou were able to see that ling^aistics 
does have a great deal to offer language teachers* 

What is learning a language all about, c^nd particularly, 
what is learning a language other than your own native lan- 
guage all about? For most people, talking is an everyday 
activity, engaged in freely and extensively by almost every 
member of a society. It is carried on with the minimum of 
concentration, usually with none at all on its mechanism. 
We, as native speakers of English, have the patterns of the 
English language deeply imbedded in our minds. When we try 
to learn another language system we have to set aside the 



raechanlBHS of our native language and with a maximum of 
concentration a,nd conscious attention learn the system 
of the foreign language - not an easy ta&k as there is 
bound to be constant interference from our native language 
habl ts » 

When you learn a language you are learning the funda- 
mental sj ' tactical or greimmatical relLatlonshlps and pro- 
cesses of the language, l»e», the grammar of the language* 
Grarmnar controls the way we put wordo together Into sen- 
tences, but grammar Is not concerned simply with words, but 
also with certain groups of words • We generally don't think 
of compound or complex sentences as mad^ up directly of wordiB, 
but rather as made up of phrases and clauses, which in turn 
are composed of words* Some words can be divided into parts 
with which grammar must be concerned. In English, for ex- 
ample, past tense verbs have their suffixes, plural nouns 
have suffixes, verbs can be made by adding -Ize to certain 
adjectives or nouns, or nouns can be made by adding -net s 
to adjectives. All these are facts of grammar<» The real 
units of grammar, therefore, are often smaller than words, 
though some words have only one such unit. The linguist 
calls these pieces 'morphemes.^ 

Grammar, then, is the system built upon the morphemes 
and their relationships. It comprises the patterns by which 
morphemes^ are built into words, and the kinds of words that 
result the patterns by which words are built into phrases 



and the kinds of phrases, and go upward through many groups* 

Another system in language has to do with the sounds 
that we use when we speak* It is known among llngulstis as 
•phonology* • We commonly think of the sounds of the language 
as of two kinds, consonants and vowels • But there aiealso 
features snch as stress and intonatlon> All these together 
constitute the phonology. 

The phonemes (the speech sounds) go together to form 
syllahles. The syllables are put together to form what we 
might call 'words', since they are commonly identical with 
the words composed of morphemes and described In thh grammar* 
The words of the sound system go together to form breath 
groups and various other larger units* 

None of this 'going together' Is haphazard. The 
patterns are fairly definite, regi^ilar, and characteristic 
of a particular language* Ask a French child to recite 
some utter nonsense and listen carefully. Even thoi^gh you 
realize that the sounds you are hearing don't make any sense 
and don't have any meaning, you do recognize them to be 
French sounds, and sounds put together in much the same w^y 
as they would be in normal French sentences. They must be, 
because the French child knows no other language patterns 
and these French language patterns are so deeply engraved 
In his mind that he cannot easily escape their control. 

Not only does a language have both a phonological 
system and a grammatical system, but there is also a third 
system called semanwics , a system of meaning. A sentence 



not only has a pronunciation and a graramatlcal strucxare, 
It al«o ha8 a iJieanlngo Part of what li3 called meaning can 
l3e defined tyy observing situations In which the sentence is 
used# Another part of meaning Is organized within the lan- 
guage itself* There are patterns of distinctions which a 
lang^iage forces Its speakers to make* For example > whenever 
a French noun is spoken it must be assigned to either singular 
or plural, and to either masculine or feminine categories* 
Every word that modifies a particular noun must be assigned 
the same pattern of that noun, i»e*, singular or plural, 
masculine or feminine* These are all peirt« of the seman^tic 
system* And like the phonological system and the grammatical 
system,, the semantic system a person knows and uses is char- 
acteristically that of his own language* 

The three systems, phonology, grammar, and semantics, 
interar^t with each other in complicated ways* Since every 
sentence must conform to the patterns of a[ll three, then 
each sentence illustrates the three systems simultaneously* 
These three systems find their audible exp^^ession in one 
sequence of sounds* By taking a close look at a language 
and it& various systems, one can readily see that language 
is indeed a most intricate and complicated system of human 
behavior* 

As a language teacher, you should know and imderstand 
how the system of the language you are teaching operates* 
Hopefully, you will have this information before entering 
the classroom because the college or university program for 



language teacher certification requires a course in language 
analysis which deals with the phonology, morphology and syn- 
tax of the foreign language and the comparison of those ele- 
ments with American English* And, In turn, this knowledge 
about the language system and how it works caji be used by 
the teacher as a basis for a sound pedagogical orgajilzatlon 
of his presentation of the foreign language to his students 
in the classroom. 

My aim today Is not to discuss a particular description 
of the French language, nor a particular grammatical theory 
or a particular psychology of learning theory, but rather to 
discuss some insights or information that can be gained from 
linguistic analysis that may be useful to the teacher. 

As I previously otated, learning a lajnguage other than 
the native lejnguage must be carried on with conscious atten-^ 
tlon and concentration on the mechanisms of that language. 
A language learner will need to be able to recognize the 
phonological distinctions made by the speakers of the laji- 
gua^ge being learned (the target language) and to produce 
recognizable distinctions. The younger the student, the 
more the reliance there should be on Imitation of a good 
language models With older students explanations of the 
physical production of a particular sound may be helpful 
and useful. The production of the French sound Cyl Is one 
of the hardest for English speaJcears to pronounce since It 
does not exist In the English phonological system. Learning 
the position of the mouth, lips and tongue In the production 
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of the sound ^yj may be helpful to the student in his effort 
to Imitate this sound* 

When a student pronounces the French word 0 PE RA TION 
as OP ER A TION; PA RENTS aa PAR ENTS; SE NA TEUR as SM A TEUfi 
he is transferring the English closed syllable system to 
French. By closed syllable is meajit that the syllable ends 
with a consonant* In French, the syllables tend to end with 
a vowel, i»e», open syllables « It will be necessary to make 
students aware of this difference in order to have them pro- 
nounce words, and especially cognates, & la franc aise » This 
can be demonstrated to students by dividing an English sen- 
tence into syllables and pointing out that English syllables 
tend to end with a consonant* Then contrast the English 
closed syllable pattern with the French open syllable pattern 
by using the equivalent French sentence, emphasizing the 
soimds the student hears at the end of the syllable, rather 
than tho letters he sees* (Figure 1) 

FIGURE 1 0 - open syllable C - closed syllable 

CCOC CCCC 
There/ is/ the/ house/ that/ Jack/ had/ b^iilt*/ 

000000 C OOO C 

Vol/ 12l/ la/ mal/ son/ que/ Jacques/ a/ fait/ con/ fetruire*/ 

Even if a syllable ends In a consonant sound, a Frenchman 
will tend to pronounce this consonant at the beginning of 
the next syllable, rather than at the end of the syllable in 
which it stands • (Figure 2) 
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FIGURE 2 II est all€ voir un film itallen* 

I / 1 es/ t all6/ vol/ r un/ fll/ in Itallen* 

This can also be demonstrated by taking an English sentence 
and pronouncing It & Ija francaise » (Figure 3) 



FIGURE 3 

I ate an egg at eight. 



if a/ te a/ n e/ gg a/ t eight. 
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In English there are two basic types of syllable boun- 
daries, one between syllables of the same word and the other 
between syllables of different words (they^Coi^tyttjAioiy o^ they 
ydi/tey States^ o In any English word of two or more syllables, 
one syllable is stressed more heavily than others (CON STI TU TION), 
It is not always possible to predict In English which syllable 
is stressed, because the stress can be moved from one 

/ / 

syllable to another as In the words PER MIT cwid PER MIT; 
CON DUCT and CON DUCT* English the boundaries 

between words are ^generally well marked off in speech 
because of this kind of stress or accent and because of 
the syllable boundaries between words (juncture)* 

In French stress is based on groups of syllables called 
•groupes rhythralques^ , rather than on a word or group of 
words as it is in English* therefore, there are no syllable 
boundaries in French which correlate with word boundaries. 
The nature of the stress Itself is also different. In French, 
the stress is one of duration, that is, all the syllables in 
a 'groupe rhythmioue^^ are of equal length except the last 
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syllable of the group, which Is generally twice as long 
as the other syllables. In English, the stress Is one of 
Intensity, of which there are four levels from the strongest 
to the weakest • 

Obviously, one of the major problems for the speaker 
of English learning to speak French Is to unlearn his Eng- 
lish stressing and syllabification habits - not an easy 
task. The teacher can help the student by pointing out the 
differences between the English and French phonological 
systems, so that the student will bi consciously aware of 
these differences when he is speaking French. 

When dealing with the sentence structure of a language 
we are concerned with the sentence's parts (the morphology) 
and how these parts are ordered and put together, which is^ 
generally referred to as syntax. English and French depend 
on a set system of ordering the sentence parte to convey 
meaning. The underlying principle of word order in the 
formation of English and French declarative sentences is ♦ 
the samej both languages use the order SUBJECT-VERB-OBJECT. (Fig. ^A) 
If we examine the SUBJECT, VERB, and OBJECT portions of 
the English and French declarative sentences in Figures iuB and i^C, 
we can see that there are a considerable number of differ- 
ences visible within each group. The system is obviously 
more complicated on the surface than the simple underlying 
SUBJECT-VERB-OB TECT order. It is within these complications 
thai; arise learning difficulties from one language sybtem 
to another. 

O 
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FIG[JRE U-A 

SUBJECT VERB OBJECT 

Intelligent female Etudenic / don* t like / wine* 

SUBJECT VER B OBJECT 

Les 6tudlt!iite8 intelilgentce / n'alment pas / le vin* 

FISTJRE ^B 

S T o 

Intelligent female students /don't like/ wijxe* 

SUBJECT - (adjective) ♦ (adjective feminine) ♦(noxin ♦ plural) 

VERB - (negative ♦ verb r time) 

OBJECT - (noun ♦ singular) 

FIGURE ^-C 

S V 0 

Les 6budiantes intelligentes/ n'aiment pas/ le vin# 

SUBJECT - (determiner Qhe,a} ♦ T)lural) * (noun ^ feminine 4 plural) 

(adjective ♦ feminine ♦ plural) 
VERB - (negative ♦ verb ♦ person ♦ tense ♦ negative) 
OBJECT - (determiner ^ masculine ♦ singular) ♦ (noun ♦ singular) 

The categories singular/plural are familiar to us in 
English. They are compulsory in nearly all our nouns (woman/ 
womenj cat/cats; dog/dogs; dish/dishes) in some of our pronouns 
(he/thcy; him/them; l/we) and in two noun modifiers (this/these; 
that/ those) • 

Nouns in French are also categorized by number ( le vin/ 
les vlns; 1' 6tudiante/les gtudiantes) as are most of the 
pronouns (tu/vous; je/nous; le mi en/ les miens; celul/ceux; 
le/les). However, if we look at the noun modifiers in both 
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the English and French sentences in Figure k^A^ we can see 
that in French noun modifiers agree in number (les; intelli- 
gentes) with the noun they are mor *ng. English noun modi- 
fiers do not agree* (intelligent; ^le)» 

All French nouns are also categorized t>y gender 
(masculine or feminine]^ whereas English nouns generally are 
not categorized toy gender. Gender of nouns in English shows 
up mainly in the selection of noun substitutes such as ^ the 
man'-'he'; •the woman*-' she* ; 'the table* 'it'o In the 
English sentence Intelligent s tudents don'^ t lijj cg wine the 
only way the gender can be specified is by adding the adjec- 
tive f emal e preceding the noun* 

Because English-speaking students are not accustomed to 
having to distinguish gender with nouns, they will have to be 
sensitized from the begintoing of their study of French with 
the concept masciiillne-f emlnine in both oral and written work* 
The teacher should point out to his students that sometimes 
this difference in gender can be heard (les gtudiantes 
intelligenteis) , and sometimes they will not be able to hear 
the difference* Students should be taught to look £md to 
listen for both gender and number cues such as LE, LA, LES: 
MON, MA, ifESs CE, CETTE, CES: DTJ, DE LA, DES. 

Your students will also have to see that in French, 
nouns must generally appear with some sort of determiner, 
(e*g*, the definite or indefinite article, or other modifying 
element), whereas in English, noiins do not necessarily need 
^ a determiner (le vin; wine) Tour students will also have to 
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realize that the placement of certain words differs from 
one lansrua^re to another; descriptive adjectives generally 
follow the noun they modify in French; in English they 
precede the noun t lntelligent students / les Studiantes 
intelligentes ) • 

Both French and E!nfi:li8h make uy^e of the category 
human/non--human (persons/ things) when dealing with the 
Interrogative pronoun forms (see Figure 5)« 



FIGURE 5 



rthom did you see? 
Mho came? 
What happened? 
What are you doing? 



Qui avez-vous vu? 
Qui est venu? 
^u'est-ce qui est arriv€? 
Que faitee-vous? 



Students must he particularly aware of the distinction hitman/ 
non-human when deciding which French pronoun to use in place 
of the noun in certain constructions (see Figure 6). 



FIGURE 6 



I often think ahout Mary » 
I often think about her. 

I often think ahout the test * 
I often think ahout it * 

I remember her * 
I remember it* 



Je pense souvent k Marie * 
Je pense souvent & elle * 

Je penso souvent 8. 1 ^ examen * 
J*£ pense. 

Je me souviens d^ elle * 
Je m*en souviens* 



Figure 7 represents a set of English and French prepo- 
sitions used to express spatial relationships* Both English 
and French distinguish between relations that indicate the 
•exterior* of something and those that indicate the interior* 



of something, and tooth languages have a preposition that 
Indicates an unmarked or neutral zone, indicating neither 
exterior nor interior relationships* Notice, however, that 
French makes no difference toetween an existing or static 
condition and an •ending point* or 'approach* relationship* 
In English we have this contrast expressed fey the prepositions 
on/onto; at/ to; and In/into, whereas In French there Is no 
contrast and only the one set of prepositions marked for 
exteriority, interiority, and neutrality (sur, 8i, and dans)» 
If the student understands these differences It will help 
him avoid errors such as "Je suls dans la campagne*' for ^Je 
suls la campagne** ; "Je suis dans les montagnes** for "Je 
ffuls aux raontagnes*** 

The teaching of the verhal system Is one of the chief 
problems for the French teacher* Not only Is the concept 
of con jugatlonal endings difficult for the speaker of English, 
hut the irregular patterns of the verh make tlie French verbal 
system rather complicated* These complications are seen more 
readily in the written language than they are heard in the 
spoken language* 

By analyzing the French verbal system we can see that 
pedagogical ly It is important to start the teaching of the 
verb with a basic form from which other forms can be derived 
and to braak the verb Into two elements, one element that 
carries the semantic meaning (root or base) and another that 
carries the grammatical meaning, l*e*, the tense and/or person* 
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English verbs can change their meaning by adding a 
preposition (look AT;, look UP^, look FOU) . Although the 
meaning of a French verb sometimes is changed by adding 
a preposition (chercher avoir 2l) , generally speaking 
French has a separate verb for each action. If the stu- 
dent is aware of this 'it can help him to avoid errors 
such as "Je cherche pour la jeune fille* and "Je regarde 
*SL la jeune fille*" 

The categories of tense (expression of time), aspect 
(the indication of whether an action or state viewed 
as completed or in progress), mood (the speaker's attitude 
toward an action) are extremely important to the language 
learner. A speaker chooses a particular tense, aspect, or 
mood dependinf? on what he wants to say. Students should be 
Thade airare of the fact that they do have choices in language, 
some of which are obligatory (which language teachers some- 
times overs tross) and others that are optional. For example, 
the student is told that "Je travaille" is the equivalent 
, of the English expressions "I work, I do work, I am working" 

I as an aid to avoid the error "Je *snis travaillant." But 

the student should know that if he wishes to stress that 
•the working* is presently in progress he may uBe the ex- 
pression »fetre en train de» - "Je suis en train de travailler." 
Students should be aware of the choices available to him to 
express future time other than the future tense (aller ♦ 
infinitive "Je vais partir la semaine prochaine" and the 
present tense: Je viens cet apree-midi; Je pars dans 2 jours.) 
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The student needs to understand that the choice betwoeen 
the paeeg compoB^ and the imperfect tenses la a speaker's 
choice as to whether he is indicating a completed action 
(something that happened) or describing a mental condition, 
an existine: situation, or a repeated action in the past» 
A speaker can also choose between the Indicative and sub- 
junctive moods depending on his attitude toward what he 
is sayine - a neutral attitude would be expressed by the 
indicative mood and a hopeful or doubtful attitude would 
be expressed by the subjunctive raood» Students need to 
be made aware that several possibilities may exist fon 
what they wish to erpress in the foreign language* 

Anyone who has studied a language other than their 
native lancruage knows that different languages classify 
and label the outside world in different ways# rthen you 
learn a second language you have to learn a different we.y 
of organizine and classifying your perceptions, l»e», the 
rules of the language system you are learning* In the 
foreign language classroom the presentation of material 
should encourage the formation of rules for the whole sys- 

i 

tem of the language rather than the memorization of i terns • 
The student should be encouraged to take an active part 
in the formation of the rules for the language he is 
learning, I am not talking about a formal presentation 
or listing and memorization of grammatical rulese We, as 
teachers, should not be interested in a student^s ability 

y 



f 

1? 



to recite the rules that govern the language* do 
want the learner to he able to use the language we teach 
him and to be able to extend his language ability to usage 
in new contexts, so that he can create new sentences that 
^^e appropriate for a particular situation* Therefore, 
we should teach the natural use of the language where 
sentences are tauerht in contexts that provide meaning and 
usability to learners, rather than teaching synthetic 
composition of sentences* 

As teachers, we can put the language in a real con- 
text by creating situations in the classroom and having 
students act out roles in these situations* What we want 
to try to do is to create a situation where the student 
can see what various elements are needed to express an 
idea, to get the student to think about how 

the elements involved are put together and then to for- 
mulate his own rules about the construction needed to 
, express his idea. Take, for example, the teaching of 

the c ausativ e faire construction in French* The teacher 
can ask the following series of questions which leeid 
step by step to the causative faire construction* 
(Figure? 8) 

Teacher: Pierre, voulez-vous fermer la fenfetre? (rCpondez 'non^*) 
Pierre: Je ne veux pas fermer la fenfetre* 
Teacher: Alors, demandez t Marite de fermer la fenStre* 
Pierre: Marie, ferme la fenStre, sMl te plait, 
(Marie ferme la fenfetre*) 
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Teacher: 



Pierre, qu'eet-oe que vous avez fait? 



Pierre: 



J*al demands & J'arie de fermer la fen&tre. 



Teacher: 



Claese, qui a fait la demande? 



Class 



Pierre a fait la demande. 



Teacher; 



Quelle Stait la demande? 



Class 



Fermer la fenfetre. 



Teaeher: 



A qui a-t-il fait la demande? 



Class 



A Marie# 



Teacher: 



Qu*eet-ce qui est arrivS quand Pierre a fait 



sa demande? 



Class : Marie k fermS la fenStre. 

Teacher: Est-ce que Pierre a fait fermer la fenStre h Marie? 
Class: Oui, Pierre a fait fermer la fenl^tre &. Marie. 
Teacher: Pierre, qu^avez-vous fait? 

Pierre: J^ai fait fermer la fenJtre h Marie. ' 

Teacher: Classe, qu^est-ce qu^ll a fait? 

Clajijs: II a fait fermer la fenStre h Marie. 

Then, to expand this drill, ask the students to think of 
things they want other people in the class to do; have 
them do it; have them talk about what they^re doing while 
they are doing It; and then ask the class to report on what 
happened. This drill can "be expanded further "by going 
through the series of questions and answers again, but 
this time have the students answer the questions replacing 
noun objects with pronoun objects. Thus, by actively using 
the causative faire construction in a meaningful context. 
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the Btudent has to think about how the various elements 
are cornbined and formulate his own rules about the con- 
struction. The student Is learning the function, meaning, 
and use of the causative faire construction by observing 
and actively taking part in its use in a meaningful 
situation* 

In conclusion, I would like to state that although 
linguistic analysis is only indirectly useful for language 
teaching ^, it is directly useful to the language teache r * 
Hhat we as language teachers hope to gain from lin- 
gulBtic studies are insights into the language and how it 
works and functions, so that we can make use of this infor- 
mation when formulating teaching techniques. With this 
knowledge in hand, a teacher can look for the best possible 
ways for a language sturlent to pass through the various 
stages of language learning to the point where he can 
comprehend most of what he hears and reads in the foreign 
language, and can produce meaningful sentences in any 
situation when he speaks or writes the foreign language* 

University of North Carolina- Catherine A* Maley 

Chapel Hill 
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